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HUGH PETERS. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 263.) 
III. PETERS AND THE BUTCHER’S WIFE. 


Tue ‘D.N.B.,’ following all American 
writers, bases its account of Peters’s earlier 
years upon a tract published at the end of 
1660, with the “ad captandum vulgus ” 
title of 

‘4 Dying Father’s last Legacy to an onely 
child ; or, Mr. Hugh Peter’s advice to his daughter, 
written by his own hand during his late imprison- 
ment in the Tower of London and given her a 
little before his death.” 

This was a forgery, best dealt with when I 
come to the year of its publication. 

Peters fled from London, where he was 
lecturer at St. Sepulchre’s Church, to Hol- 
land (probably in 1631; Wm. Steven’s 
* History of the Scottish Church in Rotter- 
dam’ is incorrect). Of the common asser- 
tion that he fled because he was persecuted 
for nonconformity there is no evidence. 
On 17 Aug., 1627, he wrote to the Bishop of 
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London stating (1) that he would lay down 
his life for the Church of England and her 
doctrines, &c.; (2) that he acknowledged 
and approved government by archbishops 
and bishops, ** and have, and will press the 
same upon others”; (3) that he gave his 
“full approbation and allowance” to the 
ceremonies in use, and had ‘‘ never been 
accused for neglect therein”’; (4) for the 
Common Prayer, “I subscribe with my 
heart and hand.” This document is printed 
en extenso in Prynne’s ‘ Fresh Discovery of 
some Prodigious New Wandering Blasing 
Stars and Firebrands, calling themselves 
New Lights,’ &c. (24 July, 1645). 

Peters fled from London because he was 
cudgelled by a butcher called Neal, who 
lived at Smithfield Bars. The man thrashed 
Peters for refusing to pay for the joints his 
wite had bestowed on him, and because he 
suspected the two of adultery. The story is 
best given by references, and out of a very 
large number I extract the following :— 

(a) Mercurius Aulicus, 40th week, p. 560, 
under date Wednesday, 4 Oct., 1643. This is 
Thomason Tract E71 (9), and follows another 
Aulicus (probably the Oxford edition) of the 


same week, which does not contain the same 
matter. 

(b) Mercurius Elencticus, No. 1, 29 Oct.- 
5 Nov., 1647, p. 4.—Thomason Tract E 412 (31). 

(c) Mercurius Pragmaticus, No. 9, 9-16 Nov., 
1647, p. 70.—Thomason Tract E 414 (16). 

(d) ‘ The Assembly Man,’ by Sir John Berken- 
sig al ), reprinted in the ‘Somers Tracts,’ 
v. 493. 

(e) ‘The Loyal Lovers,’ a tragi-comedy by 
Major Cosmo Manuche, printed in 1652, pp. 15-19, 
where one of the characters personates Peters 
as ‘* Phanaticus, a preest,”” and the whole story is 
told with objectionable detail. 


It will thus be seen that there is ample 
and continuous corroboration of two of the 
stories of Yonge’s ‘England’s Shame.’ I 
have not noted any reference to the story of 
the vintner’s wife. 


IV. PeETERS AS A PREACHER AND AUTHOR 


The first account of Peters’s pulpit per- 
formances is contained in a letter from Dr. 
Stephen Goffe, brother to the regicide, and 
chaplain to the English general in Holland, 


| Lord Vere. Dr. Goffe afterwards became a 


priest and superior of the Oratory at Paris, 
founded by Cardinal Bérulle. The letter 
is dated 17/7 Nov., 1633, and runs :— 


“Dr. Ames his death hath put us in hope that 
we shall not be so much troubled with blew 
books [i.e., pamphlets] as heretofore. He was 
buried at Rotterdam on Monday last, and, since 
that, Mr. Peters hath lamented the cause of 
Christ’s Church in his losse, making him the 
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Elijah of Israel, upon this text ‘The chariots of | 
Israel and the horsemen, &c., and to make | 
himself the inheritor of Dr. Ames his spirit they | 
say he preached in Dr. Ames his cloak.’ “State 
Papers. Domestic, Charles I., vol. ecl. No. 28. 


The following account is by Sir Roger 
L’Estrange in his Observator, No. 67, 2 Nov., 
1681 :— 

“What would I give now that thou hadst 
heard and seen honest Hugh Peters sponging for 
a contribution, as have done. * Beloved,’ 
says he. * Ile tell ye sad news, Jesus Christ is 
going away from ye. Ah, Beloved, He is depart- | 
ing. Lift up your hearts. Yea, I say, lift up 
your voices and call Him back. Ah, Beloved, 
out with your purses before it is too late and 
hire Him back. He is going, Beloved, in His 
gospel. He is going in His Cause. _ He is going in 
His members. Ah, Beloved. What are your 
bags ? What are your hoards, Beloved, without 
your Christ ? Oh, the Sad news! And, oh, the 
Sad sight! I do not see one giving face before 
me this day. But, now I think on’t, what do | 
ve hear of the King? A small sum of money 
would do his business now. Ah, you wretches ! 
Ah, you wretches! D’ ye grin? D’ ye prick | 
up your ears? D’ ye show your teeth ? How. 
willingly would you give all “the shoes in your 
shops to bring C harles- Stuart to Whitehall again. 
But the devil a penny can a man get among ye | 
for the poor carpenter's son.’ 


See also the lengthy account in Vercurius | 
Pragmaticus for 19-26 Dec., 1649 (not. I| 


think, written by Nedham), of another and | 


even more disgraceful sermon, and compare | 
the accounts. given by witnesses at Peters’s 
trial in 1660. of his blasphemous utterances 
at the time of the murder of Charles I. 

Peters’s first tract has never been noticed. 
There is a copy of it in the British Museum, 
and its title runs :— 

* Digitus Dei; or, Good Newes from Holland. 

Sent to the worthy Iohn Treffry and Tohn Trefusis 
esquires,” (1631), 
The letter is signed ‘your lo. kinsman 
H. P..’? under which initials the tract is 
catalogued. It, I think, fixes the date of 
Peters’s arrival in Holland. where he cer- 
tainly had no occupation at all before Dr. 
Ames’s death. 

To those who would gain an idea of 
Peters’s character, his ‘Good Work for a 
Good Magistrate” may be commended. In 
this he recommends :— 

1. That St. Paul's Cathedral may be 
pulled down to pave Thames Street (p. 4). 
2. That all the colleges at the Universities 
should be destroyed, since there were none 
in the Gospel (p. 4). Was this a reminiscence 
of hisown expulsion ? 3. That all the records 
in the Tower should be burnt. 

Unquestionably, the man was a lunatic. 

J. B. 


| 


‘health forced him to retire in 1885. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
250TH ANNIVERSARY, 


(See ante, pp. 181, 202, 223, 243, 261, 282.) 
WALTER WHITE succeeded Weld as Assistant 
Secretary, having been clerk since 1844. 
Like his predecessor, he adopted the habit 


, of publishing accounts of his vacation tours, 


and his pleasant volumes ‘A Month in 
Yorkshire,” ‘A Londoner’s Walk to the 
Land’s End,’ ‘All Round the Wrekin,’ 
and others, attained great popularity. He 
was an excellent companion, a good talker, 
a wonderful linguist ; he even told me that 
there was not a language that he could not 
readily acquire. This was not said ina boast- 
ful spirit, for he was one of the most modest 
ot men, and his’ kind-heartedness and 


| generosity caused him to be beloved by all 


who knew him. He always spoke of the 
Royal Society with the greatest enthusiasm, 
‘and I remember how indignant he was 
i;when a friend, at whose request he had 
obtained an invitation to be present at one 
of the receptions, afterwards decided to go 
instead to the South Kensington Museum, 
where there happened to be. royalties the 
same evening. Although White lived until 
July, 1893, his advancing years—he was born 
on the 11th of April, 1811—and_ failing 
The 


_value of his services to successive Presidents 
/and Councils was recognized by the bestowal 


on him of his full salary as a pension when 
he quitted his post. He was for many years 
a contributor to The Atheneum, and I have 
reason to know that next to the Royal Society 
he held it in his regard. 

Tn 1885 Mr. Herbert Rix succeeded White, 
and on the 16th of January, 1896, Mr. 
Robert W. F. Harrison became Assistant 
Secretary and Librarian. Mr. Rix died in 
1906. Messrs. Williams & Norgate pub- 
lished in December of that year his book 
entitled ‘Tent and Testament : a Camping 
Tour in Palestine,’ and in 1907 a volume 
of his ‘Sermons, Addresses, and Essays.’ 
The Introduction to the latter contained a 
biographical notice of the author. 


In the ‘ Year-Book ’ full details are given 
of the appropriation of the Government 
grant, which has been increased to 4,000/., 
and is voted annually by Parliament for 
scientific investigations. The institutions on 
which the Royal Society is represented 
include the Universities, nine Public 
Schools (the Charterhouse, Christ’s Hospital, 
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| 
Dulwich, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, 
Westminster, and Winchester), the British | 
Museum, Chelsea Physic Garden, and Soane 
Museum. Its responsibilities include Kew | 
Observatory, the Meteorological Office, the | 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and the. 
National Physical Laboratory; and it is. 
the custodian of the standard weights and. 
measures, one set of copies being in its. 
keeping. | 
In order that observations of the solar 
eclipse of April 28th, 1911, might be ob-- 
tained, the Admiralty, at the request of the | 
Council of the Royal Society, placed the 
services of H.M.S. Encounter at the dis- | 
posal of the astronomers sent to Vavau, in. 
the Tonga Islands, by the Joint Perma-_ 
nent Eclipse Committee, and Capt. Colomb | 
and his officers and men rendered very | 
efficient assistance. 


The weather was not. 
favourable, and 120 of the 217 seconds | 
of totality were lost. Under these adverse | 
conditions one fairly good photograph was_ 
secured by the 3-foot coronograph with the 
Abney 4-inch lens of 33 inches focal length. 
The expedition sent out by the Australian 
Government was, however, fortunate in 
selecting a station some two miles away, 
where much better weather conditions were 
experienced on the day of the eclipse. 
Under ‘ Research on Tropical Diseases ’ 
it is stated that reports have been 
received from Dr. Carpenter and Lieut. 
Fraser, and that the inquiry into sleeping- 
sickness has been continued. With the/ 
consent of the Colonial Office, Miss M. 
Robertson, a lady who has had considerable 
experience in the study of Trypanosomes, 
has been sent to Uganda to carry out 
research at the laboratory at Mpumu. The 
general object of the proposed investigations 


1S 


“the study of the development and transmission 
ot pathogenic Trypanosomes, with a view to 
gaining some information as to how such forms 
have originated and may originate in nature.” 

In April last a letter was received from 
the Colonial Office asking whether the Royal 
Society would be willing to take charge of | 
the work of a Commission to conduct an 
inquiry on the spot into the relation of the 
African fauna to the maintenance and spread 
of human trypanosomiasis, and secondarily 
of other trypanosome diseases of domestic 
animals. The suggestions were in the main 
approved, and the inquiry is now being 
carried on under the care of the Royal Society, 
Sir David Bruce being the Director of the 
Commission. A period of not less than 
three years will be necessary to carry out 


the investigation adequately, and an ex- 
penditure of not less than 5,000/. per annum 
must be anticipated. 

The number of Fellows on the Ist of 
January last was 475, and there were 45 
Foreign Members. 


By the courtesy of Mr. Harrison in lending 
me the ‘ Year-Book’ for 1912, and of Mr. 
Henry Frowde in affording me access to the 
commemorative volume as well as the new 
edition of the ‘ Record,’ I have been able 
to bring my notes on the Society down to 
the present time. 

Joun FRANCIS. 


FULLWOOD: HALLEY: PARRY: 
PYKE. 


THE ‘Domestic State Papers, 1633-4-5’ 


(ed. Bruce), of which a set is in the Newberry 


Library, Chicago, contains several references 
to one Humphrey Fullwood of London, 
secretary to Sir John Coke. There is a 
letter dated 19 March, 1633/4, from Chris- 
topher Fullwood of Middleton (Derbyshire) 
to his brother, Humphrey Fullwood, Broken 


| Cross Gatehouse, London, sending a warrant 


to prevent seizure of his estate at Middleton, 
to be shown to George Halley, in London, 
their cousin. The first clue to this last 
item, showing a connexion between the 
Fullwood and Halley families, was furnished 


;me by Mr. Walter Young of Islington. 


The Rector of Clowne, near Chesterfield, 
writes to Mr. Beevor, sending the following 
extract from the Clowne register :— 

‘Christian, the daughter of Henry Mace, 
Clerk, subchantor of the Cathedrall and Metro- 
politan Church of St. Peter’s in York, and wife 
of George Halley, Clark, Viccar of the same, was 
buried August the 21 Anno 1680. Certified the 
same day.” 

It appears that Phineas Mace was Rector 
of Clowne, 1663 to 1669, and that Henry 
Mace above mentioned may have been his 
brother or his son. 

This George Halley, M.A. (fl. 1680), ‘a 
former Rector of Clowne,” is mentioned also 
in the ‘Churches of Derbyshire.” by the 
Rev. J. C. Cox, vol. i. p. 197. Richard Halle 
(1465) was Vicar of Sutton (ibid., vol. iii. 
p- 328), while <bid., vol. ii. p. 187, in a chapter 
on Eyam, there appears the name of William 
Hally, the bailiff of the lord Roger Extraneus. 
The oldest printed reference to the surname 
Halley in England, so far discovered by the 
writer, is this: Sir Thomas Halley, Knt., 
of Wyam (? Wyham, near Louth, in Lincoln- 
shire), whose daughter married Sir Robert 
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Hildyard, Knt., living temp. Richard I. 
(1189-99). Cf. Burke's ‘Landed Gentry 
for 1850,’ vol. i. p. 572. 

There is a pedigree of Fullwood of Middle- 
ton, Derbyshire, in The Genealogist, New 
Series, vol. vii. pp. 137-8, with reference to an 
earlier chart. The Rev. J. C. Cox, formerly 
Rector of Holdenby, in the Preface to 
his ‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ refers to the 
‘‘ invaluable ” library of T. W. Bateman of 
Middleton Hall by Youlgreave, with its 
assemblage of county pedigrees and the 
laborious and voluminous collections of 
Mr. Bateman’s father and _ grandfather. 
According to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ iii. 394 :— 

“Thomas Bateman, archeologist, born 8 Nov., 
1821, at Rowsley, Derbyshire,....died 28 August, 
1861, at his seat, Lomberdale House, near Bake- 
well. Both library and museum, it is gratifying 
to note, are strictly entailed.” 

Mr. Arthur H. Hammond, the aartist, 
writing to me from Youlgreave, 5 Aug., 
1912, says: ‘‘A collection of antiquities 
made by the late Sq. Bateman is at Weston 
Park Museum, Sheffield.” 

Among the data thus preserved might 
eventually be found the facts as to the 
Derbyshire origin of the ancestry of the 
astronomer Halley. Middleton Hall passed 
from the Fullwoods to the Batemans. 

“Will of Francis Fullwood of Stapenhill, co. 
Derby (P.C.C., Russell, 14, 1633), mentions 
his widow Rebecca, sole ex'*; annuity to his 
wife’s mother Lucy Abel and to his mother Mary 
Fullwood.” 

“Will of Sir George Fullwood (Reg. Byrde) 

mentions sons Humphrey, Roger, George, Chris- 
topher, Francis, Thomas ; daus. Mildmay, Alice, 
Anne.” 
There is no reference to Halley in either 
of the two last-quoted testaments. Of the 
several Fullwood wills recorded at Lichfield 
only one so far has the name Halley :— 

“ Will of Humfrey Fullwood, of Hognaston, 
«o. Derby, Yeoman, dated 19 February, 1585. 
Humfrye Fullwood, nephew and godson ; George 
and Thomas Fullwood, nephews; Jone and 
Joce [=? Joyce], nieces, their sisters; Thomas 
and Francis Fullwood, sons of brother Robert ; 
Humfrey Hally [kinship not stated]. Executors, 
wife Ellen and nephew Francis Fulwood, son of 
brother John.” 

Christopher Fullwood, eldest son of George 
(cf. ‘D.N.B.,.’ xx. 329), was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn, 1611, which would place the 
date of his birth (? circa 1595) at about the 
same time as the birth of Humphrey Halley, 
vintner, the astronomer’s grandfather. 

The foregoing wills, with other data, were 
supplied by Mr. Beevor. It would be very 
interesting to know whether Mr. Arthur 
Carrington, of the Downes, Bideford, North 


Devon, who possesses extensive extracts 
from Youlgreave registers, can throw any 
new light on this problem, in view of the 
additional facts above presented. (Cf. 11 8, 
iv. 466.) 

Passing now to the Parry and Pyke 
families (c. 1750), it is not a little satis- 
faction to be able to report the discovery 
by Mr. R. J. Beevor, of the apparent 
identity of John Parry, son-in-law af Mrs. 
Sybilla Halley, formerly Freeman (? born 
Stewart), with John Parry, a witness to the 
will (dated 1750) of James Pyke of Upper 
Moorfield, parish of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch. (Cf. 11 S. ii, 44; iv. 164.) Mr. 
Beevor obtained personal access to the 
original of the testament last mentioned, 
and made a careful note of Parry’s signature. 
Visiting then the Public Record Office. he 
examined Parry’s receipts for pension-money 
paid to Mrs. Sybilla Halley, surgeon's 
widow (Admiralty Accountant-General’s 
Registers, Salaries and Pensions, Nos. 77, 
85, 87). In all cases Parry’s signatures 
showed ‘‘ no marked dissimilarity in any of 
the letters’? ; and in each of the Admiralty 
documents there are ‘“‘ the same three curvi- 
linear triangles at the base of the stem of 
the letter P, as observed in the signature 
on the will of James Pyke.” Mr. Beevor 
remarks that he ‘“‘came away convinced 
that the two signatures are identical.” 

J. Parry signed 1760, 1768, 1769, 1771, 
1772; Edward Small, 1763; Innes & Co.. 
1770; on other occasions Sybilla signed. 
Sybilla’s son-in-law, John Parry, senior, 
above mentioned, died in 1769, when ad- 
ministration of his goods was granted to his 
son, also named John Parry. Therefore, 
the signatures to receipts in 1771, 1772, if 
examined, would, no doubt, reveal a different 
handwriting. Other signatures of John 
Parry, sen., could probably be examined, if 
necessary, in the original allegation, at the 
Vicar-General’s office, of his first marriage, 
in 1744, and in that, at Rochester, of his 
second marriage, in 1766. 

This probable identification of John Parry, 
sen., lends additional colour to the theory 
that Sarah, wife of James Pyke’s nephew 
William Pyke, may have been a daughter 
of Mrs. Sybilla Freeman, and, if so, then 
a stepdaughter of Edmond Halley, jun., 
surgeon R.N., son of the astronomer. (Cf. 
98. xi. 205.) 

_A new series of notes under the running 
title “Romance of Genealogy,’ relating to 
the families of Halley, Parry, Pyke, Day, 
Freeman, Dumont, Guest, Lyon, Denton, 


| 
‘| 
| 
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&c., appeared in The Magazine of History 

(New York, 1911-12), and was reprinted, 

with slight revisions, in pamphlet form in 

two parts. Any new facts will be gratefully 

received. EvGENE F, McPIke. 
135, Park Row, Chicago. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE, POET, AND HIS SON 
‘ D.N.B.’ says of Gascoigne. 
‘* He seems to have left ason William ” ; and 
Schelling, ‘ Life and Writings of G. Gascoigne.’ 
Boston, 1893, says, ‘““ We know nothing of 
this son....except that his name was 
William.* and that he and his mother both 
survived the poet.t” These statements 
hardly do justice to our information. 

The Hervy pedigree in the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Bedfordshire, 1684 (Harl. Soc. Pub. 
xix.), does not give the name of George 
Gascoigne’s wife, but gives him a son 
“ William Gascoigne. who died in the voiage 
w" S' Francis Drake to S‘ Domingo of 
jand ?] Carthagen s.p.”” 

Similarly, Lansdowne MS. 887, fol. 40 b 
(Warburton and Pomfret Collections), in- 
cludes “ William, who died in the voyage 
with S* Francis Drake to St Domingo of 
Carthagina.’’ This pedigree, however, makes 
this William a son of the poet’s son William. 
It is clear that this is an error. The expedi- 
tion referred to is that which, under Drake’s 
command, left England in the autumn of 
1585. Martin Frobisher was vice-admiral 
in the Primrose, and as he was a cousin of 
the Gascoignes, no doubt William Gascoigne 
was with him. San Domingo was captured 
early in 1586, after which Drake proceeded 
to Carthagena. He arrived at Portsmouth 
on his return on 28 July, 1586. The inis- 
torian of the expedition was one Bigges, 
whose posthumous ‘Summarie Discourse 
of Sir Frances Drakes VVest Indian Voyage ’ 
appeared in 1589. He does not mention 
W. Gascoigne, who was only a boy, but 
after recounting the ‘“‘men of name that 
died and were slaine in this voiage,”’ he 
adds, ** With some other, vvho for hast I 
can not so suddenly thinke on.” 

The poet's son, who had been born 
probably in 1567, or later, died therefore 
in 1585 or 1586 without issue. 

The poet’s wife was Elizabeth, widow of 
William Breton and daughter of John Bacon. 
We learn her father’s name from the will of 
William Breton, printed by Grosart in the 
‘Works of N. Breton.’ She is described in 


* “ Harl. MSS. 2146 and 5131.” 
+ ‘*Whetstone’s ‘ Remembrance.’ ” 
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Harl. MS. 1178, fol. 111 b, as “‘ Elizabetham 
filiam Bacon de Suff.’’; in Harl. MS. 2146, 
fol. 12 (without name), as ‘‘ dau. bacon of 
London merchant.’’ If the London merchant 
came from Suffolk, he may have been con- 
nected with the illustrious family to which 
Sir Nicholas and his son Sir Francis Bacon 
belonged, as that emanated from “* Drinkes- 
ton in com. Suff.”” A pedigree of this 
family from the ‘ Visitation of London, 1568,’ 
is given in Harl. Soe. Publ. i., but it throws 
no light on John Bacon, merchant of London. 
G. C. Moore SMITH. 
The University, Sheffield. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE: PROF. COLEMAN, 
—I do not find that Coleman is noticed in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ although it is stated in ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica’ (11th ed.. vole 
Xxviii. p. 4) that 
“Coleman, by his scientific researches and 
energetic management, in a few years raised the 
college to a high standard of usefulness ; under 
his care the progress of the veterinary art was 
such as to qualify its practitioners to hold com- 
missions in the army, and he himself was ap- 
pointed veterinary surgeon-general to the British 
cavalry.” 

Edward Coleman was bornin June, 1765," 
in Kent, apprenticed to a surgeon at Graves- 
end, and proceeded to London under the 
guidance of Cline, having as fellow-students 
Astley Cooper, Taylor, &c., attending Hun- 
ter’s lectures. 

On the death of M. St. Bel in 1793, 
Hunter and Cline recommended Coleman 
and William Moorcroft (see D.N.B.’) to 
succeed him as Professors of the Veterinary 
College ; but, Moorcroft soon after going to 
the Indies, Coleman became sole Professor :— 

“His acute and active mind was immediately 
devoted to the formation of a good course of 
lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Patho- 
logy of the Horse.” 

In 1831 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and died 14 July, 1839. 

He is alluded to in ‘The Death or Glory 
Boys,’ by D. H. Parry, p. 140 :— 

“Mr. Edward Coleman, Professor of the 
Veterinary College, and Inspector of the Hon. 
Board of Ordnance, was gazetted veterinary 
general to the army, with the patronage of 
appointing surgeons to the different regiments.” 
This appointment was made in 1796. 

R. J. FynmMore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


* 98 June, 1765, is on the memorial in Burmarsh 
Church, near Hythe, but on referring to the parish 
register I find under baptisms, ‘*1767, Edward, son 
of Edward and Sarah Coleman, June 28” ; and for 
1765, “Richard son of Edward and Sarah, Jan* 
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Sirk Isaac Newton's OBSERVATORY.— 
When visiting St. Ippollitts, near Hitchin. 
recently, IT saw in the shrubbery belonging 
to St. Ibbs (the residence of Major Amos) 
what is believed to be the observatory 
built by Sir Isaac Newton, and brought 
thither from Cambridge. 

It is an octagonal brick building lighted 
by three windows, the roof being boarded 
and surmounted by a weathercock. Near 
by is a large circular block of stone having 
a slight projection dn one side; this is 
supposed to have been the base of the 
telescope. W. B. GERISH. 


LONDON SANCTUARIES.—LADY RUSSELL’S 
reference (ante, p. 15) to the Act for 
abolishing sanctuaries (8 & 9 Wm. III. ec. 
27) suggests that alist of all the sanctuaries 
abolished might be interesting. Those named 
in s. 15 of the Act are: White Friars, Salis- 
bury Court, Ram Alley, Mitre Court, 
Fuller's Rents, Baldwin’s Gardens, Montagu 
Close, the Minories, Mint, Clink, and Dead- 
man’s Place. 

Ram Alley was the old name for Mitre 
Court, Fleet Street, which was then known 
by both designations. Fuller’s Rents, now 
known as Fulwood’s Rents, and quite 
respectable, is a passage leading from 
Holborn to Gray’s Inn. 

Montagu Close, destroyed in 1831-2 to 
make room for the approach to the new 
London Bridge, stood near the church of 
St. Saviour, Southwark, now Southwark 
Cathedral. The poet Gower lived there 
till his death. The Mint was a district in 
Southwark near the present St. George’s 
Church,- whilst the Clink and Deadman’s 
Place were also in Southwark, near Bank- 
side. Deadman’s Place, now called Park 
Street, Borough Market, is on the east side 
of Barclay’s Brewery. Alexander Cruden, 
the compiler of the well-known ‘ Concord- 
ance,’ was buried in the Dissenting ground 
in Deadman’s Place. 

The locality of the other sanctuaries 
named in the Act is well known, and does 
not require any explanation. 

I may add that the right of sanctuary 
was abolished by giving the sheriff and his 
officers the right of entry. If the sheriff 
refused to do his duty he was liable to a 
fine of 100/., but, on the other hand, he was 
entitled to call for the assistance of the 
posse comitatus. Persons resisting the sheriff 
or his officers were liable to a fine of 50/., and 
to be imprisoned or put in the pillory. 


R. B. P. 


** MUSETTE,”’? A DANcE.—The earliest illus- 
trative quotation in ‘ N.E.D.’ for ‘‘ musette ” 
as a dance is 1811; but in The Daily Courant 
for 27 and 29 April, 1726, ‘‘ the Muzette ” 
was advertised among the “ several Enter- 
tainments of Dancing ”’ at Drury Lane, and 
on both occasions by the same performers— 
** young Rainton and Miss Robinson.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Stans or Orp Lonpon. (See 11 8. i. 402, 
465; ii. 64.426; iv. 226; v. 4, 77, 286, 416 ; 
vi. 167, 266).—The subjoined list concludes 
my excerpts from Britten’s directory of 
‘Former Clock and Watchmakers © :— 
Dial, Aldersgate Street, 1790. : 

Dial, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, ¢. 1733. 

Mermaid, Lothbury, 1674. 

Dial, Pall Mall, 1684 and 1691. 

Golden Salmon, New Bond Street, 1785. 

Bunch of Grapes, Strand, near York Buildings, 
1705. 

Cross Keys, Holborn, 1691. 

Black Boy, against St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet 
Street, 1691. 

Rainbow Coffee-House, Cornhill, near Birchin 
Lane, 1694. 

Newton Head, Fleet Street, c. 1782. 

Golden Hind, Fleet Street, against St. Dunstan’s 
Church, 1680. 

Three Kings and Golden Ball, Cheapside, opposite 
Foster Lane, ¢. 1769. 

Hand and Buckle, near King Edward Stairs; 
Wapping, 1715. 

White Hart, Poultry, 1731. 

“Cross Keys in Bethlem,” c. 1686. 

Crown and Sceptre, Fleet Street, 1741. 

Naked Boy, West Smithfield, 1706. 

King’s Arms, Exchange Alley, c. 1680. 

Dial, Bishopsgate Within, ¢. 1691. 

Style in Lothbury,”’ 1670. 

Golden Bottle, Cheapside, 1678. 

Mermaid, Lothbury, c. 1633. 

** Dyall in Holborne,” c. 1682. : 

White Horse and Black Boy, Great Old Bailey, 
1705. 

* Pan and Flower-de-Luce, over against Somerset 
House in the Strand,” 1730. 

Golden Ball, Lombard Street, ec. 1682. 

Three Flower-de-Luces (sic), Strand, 1692. 

Dial and Three Crowns, Birchin Lane, near the 
Royal Exchange, c. 1699. 


/ Crown, Lombard Street, 1697-1710. 


White Horse and Bell, near Cheapside Conduit: 
“ Goldsmiths’ Hall in Gutter Lane ”’ (sic, a sign), 
1696. 
Dial and Three Crowns, Exchange Alley, 1715. 
Fleece Tavern, Fleet Street, 1688. 
King’s Arms, Panton Street, 1720. 
Swan Tavern, King Street, Westminster, 16387. 
Cross Keys Tavern (no place), ec. 1694. 
The appended note, from p. 547 of Mr. 


Britten's work, may he deemed worthy of 
insertion for purposes of comparison with 
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other general notes on the subject which 
have appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

“Tt is stated that Prescott Street, Goodman's 
Fields, was the first London street in which the 


this thoroughfare was so treated in 1708.  Swing- 
ing signs were interdicted in 1762, though symbols 
on stiff brackets and mural carvings as signs for 
particular buildings were preferentially employed 
for some years after.” 

McMurray. 


Lonpon Riot 1x 1629.,—In the State 
Papers Dom. Charles I., vol. 146, p. 62, 
is the following glimpse of a disturbance in 
London in the early years of Charles I.’s 
reign 

Harrij Modes son/ a wond on is head w" a 
Stone/ princes strit/ 

_ Enson Ward, a wond on is head wt" a sord/ in 
Marte lane. 

A: Nicholas [sic]de laval Taylor boy: shote wt" 
a musket boulet in the brest/ in Druly lane at 
the Greffen. 

A:Coch man: shot wa musket boulet in to 
the brest’ and so* in to is longs/ at M* doctor 
Caddinman howse in the Strane. 

A: Tabaco man: shot w a muske boulet 
in the arme, and out at is backe/ at y® black Bull 
in Tembull bare 

A Labrine man rone throught bothe is thies* 
w" a sorde/ indrwlij lane near rayne . dear-yarde/ 

[Endorsed :] 

July 1629 
Doughtons note 
of y® men y* were 
wounded in y* late 
Riot or tumult 


E. H. FArRBROTHER. 


_Soran or HetMet.—In rela- 
tion to my query (ante, p. 290) on this point, 
the following notes may be of interest. 

General Sir Mowbray Thomson, K.C.I.E. 
(now the only survivor of the unfortunate 
garrison of Cawnpore), writes in a private 
letter under date 29 Sept., 1912 :— 

_ “As far as my memory goes, sola topees were 
in use when first I went to India in the year of 
grace 1852, but were not worn regimentally till 
1857-8. Outram affected them, but Sir Colin, 
if I remember correctly, wore a turban over his 
forage cap—till Elwood, I think, sent out his 
helmet ; when they amongst many became the 
fashion. I remember wearing them out 
Snipe-shooting, shaped like a big mushroom. 
Hoping the above will help you.—(Signed) M. 

A Ceylon friend furnishes me with the 
following quotation from ‘More about 
Names ’ :— 

** Havelock.—The light cloth 


worn by the 


British warriors in India to protect the head 
against the heat of the sun is called a Havelock 
aiter General Sir Henry Havelock....who first 
adopted it, and ordered it for his troops.’— 
Leopold Wagner. 


The first statement is open to some doubt, 


as cap-covers, or curtains covering the neck, 


_were used by many—NSir Richmond Shake- 
'speare, for example—before the Mutiny. 
houses were numbered consecutively, and that | 


In Maude’s ‘Memories of the Mutiny,’ 


‘i, 229, is a caricature by General G. S. 
' Macbean of Havelock in a cap-cover reaching 
only to the oceiput, and Fraser-Tytler in a 
pith helmet, with a puggari rolled round it. 


CouP DE SOLEIL. 


Duranp Horaam.—The ‘ D.N.B.’ states 
that he is the author of the ‘ Life of Jacob 
Boehme,’ &., that he died in the parish of 
St. James’s, Westminster, in 1691, and that 
he was buried in the church. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of a note that his tombstone still 
exists in the churchyard of St. James’s. 
under the trees on the south side. It gives 
the exact date of his death, and the 
presumably correct spelling of his Christian 
name as Durand, not Durant. The inscrip- 
tion, which is much worn, runs as follows : 

(D-rjand Hotham, [son] of John Hotham, 

...of York....Bar....died Sep. 16, 1691, in 


the — year of his age. 
G. S. Parry. 
17, Ashley Mansions, 


Oueries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MarrowskyinG. —In The British Medi- 
cal Journal of 22 June, 1912, p. 1443, an 
article with the heading * The Psychology 
of Marrowskying ’ appeared. The open 
ing lines are :— 

‘All actors live in dread of *‘ marrowskying,’ 
that curious transposition of syllables which 
often illustrates the truth of the saying that from 
the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step. 
The actor who said, ‘Stand back, my lord, and 
let the parson cough’ (instead of * coffin pass *), 
may have made a solitary slip, but in some 
persons *‘ marrowskying’ amounts to a veritable 
infirmity.” 

I am told that some thirty years ago it 
was a word in common use in the theatrical 
profession, and should be glad if any of 
your readers could give me an account of 
its origin. HERBERT SIEVEKING. 


THe American Livrixcstones. — This 
family is said to be descended from James I. 
Are there any papers that prove this descent ? 

BETA. 
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Portrait oF Sir Peter Lety.—In the 
will of Richard Lely of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law, proved in P.C.C. 22 Dee., 
1736 (273 Derby), is the following bequest :— 

“To my friend Richard Backwell, esquire, of 
Great Billing, Northamptonshire, a three-quarter 
head of Sir Peter Lely painted by himself.” 
Where is this portrait now ? 

The testator, Richard Lely, was son of 
John Lely and grandson of the great painter. 
He mentions in his will his eldest son John 
Mecenas Lely, his youngest son Francis 
Scrope Lely, his daughter Rebecca Lely, 
and his brother Peter Lely. 

Is not this Peter Lely the same person 
as Peter Lely of Lincoln, attorney-at-law, 
who was buried at Fiskerton, 8 Aug., 1761 ? 
See pedigree in ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees ’ 
(Harleian Society), p. 594. Mr. Larken and 
Canon Maddison seemed unable to trace 
the connexion between Peter Lely of Lincoln 
and the painter, but this will was unknown 
to them. 


“COMMUNION HALPENS.’—In the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts of St. Nicholas’s. Warwick, 
an entry similar to the following constantly 
appears on the receipt side :— 

“Item for the Recette of the com- 

munion for the hoolle yere .. oo devia.” 
This is occasionally followed by 
* Item Receiued at the Communion at 

Easter the summe off Rije: 
but more frequently (as in 1577) by 
“Item Receauyd at Easter for the 

communion halpens 
and in the following year :— 

“ Ttem Receiued at Easter for the Com- 
munion halpens of the parisshe 

In 1580 :— 

“Item Receiude towardes breade & 
wyne at Easter 

In 1581 :— 

“Item Receaued off the parisshe by 
custom as the receue at the com- 
munion for the hoolle yere .. 


xe. 
xiijs.”” 


ee oe 


xe 


but in the next year there is a repetition 
of the expression ‘“‘communion halpens, 
xjs. iiijd.” 

I am not at all clear as to the correct 
inference to be drawn from these entries, 
and shall be much obliged to any of your 
readers who will kindly enlighten me. Is 
the word “ halfpence loosely applied to 


the total of the ‘“‘Communion money ” 
collected on the Sundays (other than Easter 
Day), with or without a celebration? or 
contributed by the 


were ‘“‘ halfpence ” 


parishioners during the year to enable the 
churchwardens to purchase bread and wine 
for the Easter Communion ? A. C. C. 

[This subject has been discussed at the following 
references: vi. 432, 506; vii. 58; 5S. ix. 
248, 398; x. 39, 77,108; xi. 14, 51,515; 68S. v. 
475.] 

EpirarpH: Roya Societry’s 
250TH ANNIVERSARY. (See ante, pp. 181, 202, 
223, 243, 261, 282.)—May I ask a question 
respecting the epitaph quoted by Mr. J. C. 
FRANCIS at the penultimate reference ? Is it 
known from whom it emanated, and does it 
refer to a genuine tombstone memorial? If 
so, I shall be glad to know its location. 

In Southam Churchyard, Warwickshire, 
the following version of the last four lines 
appears on a stone to the memory of 
** John Dixon, who died April 26th, 1831, 
aged 76 years ” :— 

This monumental stone will show 
Where lies an honest man 3 
Let monarchs who are laid as low 
Rise higher if they can. 
I am specially interested in “honest” 
epitaphs, as will appear from a reference 
to 98. x. 306. JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Jounson’s ‘ Dictionary’: OCEAN.’ — 
In his ‘ Life,’ John Taylor, oculist to George 
Ill. and George IV., states (vol. i. p. 7) 
that Derrick the poet suggested to Dr, 
Johnson the omission of the word ‘“ ocean ” 
from the first edition of the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Is there any known corroboration or explana 
tion of this suggestion ? 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


JENNER Famity.—A Robert Jenner was 


presented to the living of Lydiard Millicent, 


Wilts, 1665, by William Jenner of Marston, 
Wilts (see ‘Church Plate of Wiltshire,’ by 
J. E. Nightingale, F.S.A.). A memorial 
slab on the floor of the church on left of the 
south entrance records his death on 20 March, 
1723, aged 88, with arms, A fesse between 
three fleurs-de-lis. According to Foster's 
‘Alumni Oxon.’ he was described as 
on matriculating at Magdalen, 
1651. He held a living in Worcestershire (?), 
1663-70. It may be that he is identical 
with Robert, son of William Ginner, of 
Marston Meysey, baptized on 1 Dec., 1636, 
at Meysey Hampton Church. 

On 29 May, 1671, there is an entry in the 
Lydiard Millicent register of the baptism of 
a son of the rector, another Robert, who also 
matriculated at Magdalen, 1687, aged 16; 
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M.A. 1694. On the death of his father he 
appears to have been for a short time 
curate-in-charge of Lydiard Millicent. Is 
anything known of his subsequent career ? 
R. J. FYNMoRE. 
Sandgate. 


Sirk ANTHONY Jackson.—Can any corre- 
spondent give me particulars of the lineage 
and the name of the wife of Sir Anthony 
Jackson, born 1599, admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1616, and knighted at Breda, 
Holland, 1650 ? 

This lady visited her husband when he 
was a prisoner in the Tower in 1651, and it 
is probable she was married while he was 
still a student in the Temple (c. 1616—25). 
Did they leave any issue ? and who are the 
present descendants of the name ? 

Wm. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


A Wrsnower.—I have a winnower which 
was the property of a farmer in this village, 
now deceased. It consists of an axle about 
6 ft. in length, along which run, fixed into it, 
four narrow boards at right angles to one 
another: to the outer edge of these boards 
canvas was attached to serve for sails, some 
of which remains, but the whole is in a 
dilapidated condition. This was the only 
special member of the winnower. For 
working it was placed under a shed 5} ft. or 
6 ft. from the ground, and made to revolve 
by an endless strap and wheel, Men stand- 
ing on stools poured out from buckets the 
mixture to be winnowed for the draught from 
the sails to catch. 

I should like to know (1) whether this 
was a method widely or long used, or only 
short-lived, or an experiment ; (2) whether 
it is enough of a curiosity for any one to 
desire to house it. It is excluded by size 
from museums. We 

S. Muskham Vicarage, Newark. 


Zopi1ac OF TEN S1icns.—In the writings of 
H. P. Blavatsky and Eliphaz Lévi we read 
that a Zodiac of Ten Signs was used before 
the Zodiac of Twelve Signs. Can any reader 
supply a quotation from any astronomer 
or any ancient author ? 

Wynn WESTCOTT. 


“MEMORIA TECHNICA.”’—Is there any 
known, easily remembered method of ‘‘ me- 
moria technica’ which can be utilized by 
way of application to everyday incidents of 
life? I know of Gray’s book, and have 


| 
| 
| 


defined and special purpose, but have not 
met with any such as above indicated. If 
it exists, knowledge of it, and in what form 
it is accessible, would be advantageous. to 
many. W. B. H. 


Vicars oF Drvon.—Can any 
one give me particulars of any of the 
following (especially reference to any por- 
traits), who were vicars of Holne, Dartmoor 
(in the vicarage of which Charles Kingsley 
was born), at the dates named ?— 

Nicholas Stephens. 
Nicholas Hunt. 
John Rowe. 
Philip Atherton. 
John Nosworthy. 
John Bradford. 
John Brutton. 
John Mogridge. 
John Charter. 
William Ilbert Birdwood. 
Samuel Lane. 
Please reply direct. 
T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 
78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


REFERENCES WANTED.—Can any of your 
readers give me the reference for the following 
ideas ? 

1. ‘‘ Ancestral Masks, each in its little 
cedarn chest below the cornice.” 

2. Glazed Windows.—Where would these 
be mentioned in the later Roman period ? 

3. Epitaphs.—Where can the best collec- 
tion of these with classical references be 
found ? . 

4, Showmen.—What writer gives the best 
account of these ? 

5. Dreams, and the connexion of Atscu- 
lapius with them. What are the best classical 
references ? 

6. Where do the following come from ? 

** Made perfect by the love of visible beauty.” 

“If thou wouldst have all about thee like the 
colours of some fresh picture, in a clear light, be 
temperate in thy religious notions, in love, in wine, 
= things, and of a peaceful heart with thy 

ellows. 


ARTHUR W. CREE. 


‘ MANMOURMURIAN. —This is the name of 
a book (author unknown). The work itself 
is of a fantastical nature, but what does the 
title signify? It has been suggested to 
me that it is very possibly an Armenian 
word, and I shall be glad if some reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ can say whether this is so; and, 
if it be, what its significance is. It has 
occurred to me that it may be connected 


seen several more or less complicated | with the Sanskrit for “‘ thought ” or “ reflec- 
“systems,” mainly designed for some one | tion.” 


Louis A. KLEMANTASKI. 
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I. Huces, B.A.—I have ‘A Pedestrian | 


Tour through North Wales in a Series of 
Letters, by I. Hucks, B.A. The tour 
extended from 11 July, 1794, to the old 


passage over the Severn, 2 Aug., 1794. Is_ 


there anything known of the author? The 
book is not mentioned by Allibone. 
D. M. 


Masor Wm. O'Bryan Taytor.—I have 
been trying to obtain some _ biographical 
matter concerning this officer. In certain 
scrapbooks now before me there is a_ fine 
little pen-and-ink sketch of the house at 
Sevastopol where Capt. Taylor, R.I., resided, 
November, 1855; and a similar sketch shows 
an “Interview between the Burmese and 
British Commissioners at Poonie, the Band of 
the 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment included.”’ 
There are in the same book many clever 
humorous sketches, and also some cartoons 
which suggest the work of a contributor to 
Punch, one cartoon, * Waiting for an Answer,’ 
referring to England and the U.S.A., and 
— verses descriptive, dated December, 

61. 

Another scrapbook includes a very early 
photograph of a group of officers of the 
18th Regiment. 

The books appear to have belonged to 
“ Mary H. Taylor,” and verses and inscrip- 
tionsseem to be in her handwriting. There 
are no Army records of this Major Taylor 
after 1361, but I should like to know any- 
thing of him to add to these facts, and to 
send on for the Regimental Record. 

S. CorrereEtt. 

319, Broad Street, Birmingham. 


GEORGE DyeErR.—Is his MS. autobio- 
graphy in existence ? A friend writes to 
me that it is mentioned in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1841. Is there any record of 
Dyer’s visit to the Scottish Border in com- 
agg with John Leyden? I have read 

. Lueas’s article which appeared in The 
Cornhill some years ago. 

W. E. 

Hawick. 


Basset.’’—Can any of your readers in- 
form me what composed this game? It is 
mentioned in Evelyn’s * Diary’ under the 
date of 4 Feb., 1684/5 :— 

“,...about 20 of the greate courtiers and 
other dissolute persons were at Basset round a 
large table, a bank of at least 2000 in gold before 
them.” 

Cuirton Rossins. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.’ states that this game resembled 
faro, and was first played at Venice. ] 


BroGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. THRocKMoRTON, fourth 
baronet, is said to have been killed in a 
| duel, and to have been buried at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, 1 July, 1682. I 
should be glad to know when and where the 
duel was fought, and the name of his 
opponent. 

2. ZoucH TowNLrey graduated M.A. at 
Oxford University from Ch. Ch. in 1621. 
How long was he Deputy Public Orator ? 
When did he die? He is said to have been 
a member of the ancient Lancashire family 
of that name. Can any correspondent give 
me the particulars of his parentage ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Replies. 


AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE DEVIL'S 
WALK.’ 


(ll vi. 251.) 


THERE is no doubt about the authorship 
of this jew d'esprit, for it can hardly be called 
a poem. It was the joint production of 
Coleridge and Southey, and was originally 
printed, under the title of ‘The Devil's 
Thoughts,’ in The Morning Post of Friday, 
6 Sept., 1799. Exactly a hundred years 
afterwards, on 6 Sept., 1899, that journal 
published an article, and also a_ leader, 
which gave the history of the piece, 
as well as a reprint of the stanzas, which 
were thirteen in number. There were 
originally fourteen, but one of them was 
‘probably deleted by the editorial pen.” 
When Coleridge published the poem in 
1828 he prefixed a note, from which | 
quote the relevant portion :— 

“ Of this poem, which first appeared in The 
Morning Post, the first three stanzas, which are 
worth all the rest, and the ninth [which was the 
eighth in the original version] were dictated by 
Mr. Southey. Between the ninth and the con- 
cluding stanza two or three are omitted, as 
grounded on subjects that have lost their interest, 
and for better reasons.” 

As regards the ascription of the author- 
ship to Porson, the leader tells the following 
story, which is confirmed in the article :— 

* Porson’s intervention, however, is the st rangest 
part of the story. Happening to read The 


Morning Post, as was his custom, on the day that 
the verses appeared, he was so struck with them 
that he transcribed them, obviously not wishing 
to spoil his copy of the paper, which then cost 
sixpence, by cutting them out. He showed 
them to his friend, Dr. Vincent, but forgot to 
mention that he had merely copied them, and 
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not composed them. THis friend, never doubting 
but that the author of the verses was before him, 
retained them as a souvenir. In after years 
Porson’s nephew represented his uncle as the 
real author, and the Editor of The Morning Post 
of the day had promptly to disillusionize him.* 
Of course, Southey was terribly enraged at such 
a preposterous claim. He was too proud of his 
share in the achievement to allow any one to 
pilfer the glory that was his. The verse in which 
he drags in Porson’s name shows the license of 
controversy in those days. But Porson himself 
would be the last to take offence.” 

The scurrilous lines of Southey, who gave 
the piece the title of ‘The Devil's Walk,’ 
are printed in The Morning Post, as well as 
in ‘N. & Q.. 3.8. ix. 197. The edition 
mentioned by Mr. Parson was one of a 
series of diableries, such as ‘The Devil's 
Visit,’ ‘The Devil’s Progress,’ &¢., which 
were issued in the early “ thirties” with 
Robert Cruikshank’s illustrations. It was, 
of course, quite unauthorized by either 
Coleridge or Southey. Montagu was pro- 
bably the assumed name of some _ pub- 
lishers’ hack. W. F. Pripeaux. 


“The Devils Walk: a Poem by S. T. Cole- 
ridge and R. Southey (or rather by Southey, 
with a few Stanzas added by Coleridge). Edited, 
with a Biographical Memoir (of Professor Porson) 
and Notes, by H. W. Montagu. Second Edition. 
(Facetia, &c. Tilustrated by Robert Cruikshank, 
vol. ii.) London, 1831, 12mo.”’ 

“Ten Etchings illustrative of ‘The Devil's 
Walk’ (a Poem by R.Southey and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge). London, 1831, folio.” 

I quote above from the Bibliography 
appended to ‘ The Life of 8. 'T. Coleridge,’ 
by Hall Caine, 1887, p. iv. 

‘*T send you the ‘ Devil’s Walk,’ but am almost 
doubtful whether you can decipher the detestable 
character in which it is scrawled and scratched 
rather than written. It has been lying on my 
table some three weeks before I could make up 
my stomach to send it.’—R. Southey to G. C, 
Bedford, Feb. 24, 1827, ‘Selections from the 
Letters of Robert Southey,’ edited by J. Wood 
Warter, vol. iv. p. 51, 1856. 

The following from another letter by 
Southey is added by the editor as a note :— 

“This alludes to the enlarged copy, which I 
was led to do by the confident assertions still 
put forth that Porson was the author of that 
delectable poem.’’—Letter to G. C. Bedford, 14 
Jan., 1827. 

The editor goes on to say :— 

“It may be added here that Southey gave 
the original scrawl written at Nether Stowey to 
Miss Caroline Bowles (afterwards Mrs. Southey), 
and she left it to Mrs. Warter, in whose posses- 
sion it now is.” 

Mrs, Warter was Southey’s eldest daughter, 
Edith. Won. H. Peet. 


* This claim afterwards turned out to be a 
hoax. 


PETER DE WINT (11 S. iii. 368, 418; iv. 93). 
—Though it is not parallel with the instance 
given at the last reference, I may be per- 
mitted to cite a curious item relative to 
De Wint’s work. Exhibited at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (on loan from the 
National Gallery) is a water-colour by De 
Wint, ‘Roman Canal, Lincolnshire.’ size 
93218, and, as is usual with his works, 
bearing no signature of the artist. I possess 
a water-colour drawing of precisely the same 
| subject, but larger, the size being 12} X21}, 
' with the signature ‘‘ David Cox, 1848,” as to 
‘which I have never been able to form a 
conclusion satisfactory to myself, and simply 
give the facts. Bo. 


TrusseL Famity (11 S. v. 50, 137, 257, 
333, 476; vi. 32, 216).—A. C. C.’s reply is 
very interesting. Can he say who was the 
tenant, and who the mesne tenant, of 
Nuthurst and Lapworth in Domesday, and 
how these manors descended to Wm. 
Trussel ? If by a marriage, can he throw 
any light on the origin of the Trussels in the 
Conqueror’s time? The heraldic puzzle 
that while Swynnerton bore a black cross 
formée flory on white, some of those Trussels 
bore the same coat, excepting that their 
cross was red, remains unsolved. €. 8. 


Hocartu’s Rake’s ProGress’: * THE 
Biack JoKE’ (11 8. vi. 189).—A_ version of 
this tune, whether with words or not I do 
not know, is in the ‘ Petrie Collection of 
Ancient Music,’ No. 574. Another version, 
formerly used as a Morris dance at Ilming- 
ton, Warwickshire, is given, so far as the 
tune is concerned, in ‘ Morris Dance Tunes,’ 
Set II., New Edition (Novello). The dance 
is described, and some jingle words sung by 
the Ilmington Morris-men set down, in 
‘The Morris Book,’ Part I., 2nd ed., 1912, 
by C. J. Sharp (the collector) and H. C. 
Macilwaine, p. 40. PerRcevaAL Lucas. 


SacrRED WELLS (11 S. vi. 190).—Religious 
ceremony is still observed at Holywell, 
North Wales. 


HANWELL: BREWERNE ABBEY (11 58. vi. 
110, 177, 235)—My friend the Rev. A. L. 
MayYHEW points out to me that there is a 
Brewern Abbey in Oxfordshire. The name 
is there generally spelt “ Bruern,” but 
Dugdale (vol. v. p. 496) mentions only the 
grant to Sir Anthony Cope in 8 James I. 

W. A. B. CooLipGe. 


Grindelwald. 
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Apam Linpsay Gorpon’s Fate (11 8S. 
vi, 245)—An uncorrected proof (due to 
holiday-making) has led me into making 
an erroneous statement about Mrs. Wolrige- , 
Gordon’s inheritance. It was Col. George 
Gordon (her grandfather), not Major Robert 
Gordon (her father), who married Henrietta 
Hope Napier. J. M. 


TRUSSELLS AND SWYNNERTONS (11 S. vi. 
231).—With regard to the inquiry as to 
whether any Breton house bore a cross 
flory on a plain field, I may say that there 
was a Breton family which not only bore 
the cross flory, but with the same tinctures 
as the Swynnerton coat :— 

‘*De Nays, sieur dudit lieu, de Procé, de la 
Bachellerie et du Port Hubert, paroisse de Sueé, 
&e., Vargent a la croix fleuronné de sable. Réform- 
ation et montres de 1428 A 1543.”- ‘ Nobiliaire et 
Armorial de Bretagne,’ par P. P. de Courcy, 1862, 
vol. ii. p. 208. 

Another Breton family, Menguy, sieur de 
Kergroas, ressort de Saint Brieuc, bore the 
cross flory argent upon azure. Leo C. 


Latin Quotations (11 S. vi. 227)—The 
reading in the famous line of the ‘ Alex- 
andreis,’ as given by the first printed edi- 
tion, should be corruis. not “ curris.”> When 


the line is severed from the context and | 
used, proverbially *‘ incidit ’’ has been sub- | 
stituted for *‘ incidis,” and “qui vult ” for 
cupiens.”’ Epwarp BeENSsLY. 


Easr Famities (11 S. vi. 230). 
—In Mr. E. G. Duff's ‘ English Provincial 
Printers to 1557,’ pp. 51-5, is given the 
history of Hugo Goes, a printer of York, 
so far as it is known. 

“Goes has been conjectured from his name 
to have been related to Matthias van der Goes, 
a printer of Antwerp, but for this no proof is | 
forthcoming.” 

Only one of his books is now extant. It | 
was “printed at York by Hugo Goes in- 
the street called Steengate on the 18th of. 
February 1509.” One copy is in York | 
Minster, and the other in the library of | 
Sidney Sussex College. He is supposed to | 
have printed two more books at York, one | 
at Charing Cross in London, and a broadside 
*“*emprynted at Beverlay in the Hye-gate 
by me Hewe Goes,’ with his mark or rebus 
of a great H and a goose.” None of these 
has been preserved. These facts and a 
few others connected with his work, which 
are given by Mr. Duff, are all that is known 
about him. The early printers were often 
wanderers, and Hugo Goes does not seem 
to have settled at York. I do not know 


whether it might be regarded as a clue 
that a contemporary of Goes, Gerard 
Wandsforth. stationer of York, died at 
King’s Lynn in Norfolk in 1510, “on one 
of his journeys, presumably to sell books ” 
(tbid., p. 47). M. H. Dopps. 


Mr. Walter Rye’s collection of Norfolk 
MSS., now housed in the Norwich Public 


Library, might be consulted by the querist. 


One Peter Goos had a grant of land in 
Ashby, Suffolk, 3 Edw. IV. (Copinger’s 
‘ Suffolk Records ’). W. B. GerRISH. 


JoHN  BANNISTER, MUSICIAN TEMP. 
CHARLES II. (11 8. vi. 229)—An account of 
his life may be found in Grove’s * Dictionary 
of Music.’ 2nd edition, i. 179; ‘ D.N.B..’ 
iii. 119; Fétis, ‘ Biog. Univ. des Musiciens,’ 
ii. 55; and Brown and Stratton’s ‘ Brit. 
Musical Biog.,” 24. According to the 
‘D.N.B.,’ “the name is given variously as 
Bannister, Banester, and Banster, but most 
commonly, and no doubt correctly, as 
Banister.” He was born in 1630, and sent 
by Charles II. to study in France, having 
attracted the King’s attention by his violin- 
playing, and on his return was made leader 
of the King’s band, 1663. From this he 
was apparently dismissed. In the words of 
Grove’s * Dictionary * :— 

is recorded, we know not upon what authority, 
that Banister was dismissed the King’s service for 
saying, in the hearing of His Majesty, that the 
English =— on the violin were superior to 
those of France.” 

The French account is different (Fétis, 
* Biog. Univ.’) :— 

‘Tl perdit cette place pour avoir dit devant le roi 
que le talent des Anglais sur le violon était inférieur 
a celui des Francais.” 

As regards the concerts, the ‘ D.N.B.’ says : 

“On 30 Dec., 1672, he inaugurated a series of 
concerts at his own house, which are remarkable as 
being the first lucrative concerts given in London. 
One peculiarity of the arrangements was that. the 
audience, on payment of one shilling, were entitled 
to demand what music they pleased to be performed. 
These entertainments continued to be given by 
him, as we learn from advertisements in the London 
Gazette of the period, until within a short time of 
his death, which took place on 3 Oct., 1679. He 
was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey.” 


W. R. B. Pripravux. 


Not being able to see the ‘ D.N.B.,’ I 
cannot say what is to be found there, but 
in the first edition of Wheatley’s ‘ Diary of 
S. Pepys,’ vol. v., there is a note to 18 June, 
1666, which codifies what was considered 
by Mr. Wheatley to be necessary to explain 
the context about Bannister. There are 
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several references to him at other dates, viz. : 
vol. i, 21 Jan., 1659/60; vol. v. 18 June, 
1666, 14 Aug., 1666 ; vol. vi. 20 Feb., 1666/7 ; 
vol. vii. 26 March, 1668, 29 March and 
26 April; vol. viii. 7 May, 1668. There is no 
mention in Evelyn’s ‘ Diary.’ 
S. L. Perry. 

Wa. Dovucnas and Mr. A. R. Bayley 

also thanked for replies.] 


Troop, Royan Horse 
ARTILLERY : MEDAL FoR VALOUR AT LEIP- 
sic (11 8. vi. 230).—I think it extremely 
unlikely that any troop of British artillery 
took part in the battle of Leipsic. Pro- 
bably it was a Swedish troop, of the con- 
tingent of the allied forces. Anyhow, I can 
find no mention in The London Gazette of 
the period of the royal sanction having 
been accorded to Lieut. Strangways to 
accept and wear a Swedish medal, and 
should regard the statement in the catalogue 
as unreliable. WILLouGHBY MAycock. 


Dunean’s ‘ History of the Royal Artillery ’ 
speaks in flattering terms of Fox Strang- 
ways’ conduct at Leipsic, where on the 
death of his captain he commanded the 
rocket detachments. Though he was then 
but a subaltern, he received the personal. 
thanks of the allied sovereigns ere he left 
the battle-field, and the Emperor of Russia, 
taking from his breast the Order of St. Anne, 
placed it upon that of the young officer 
whose services had been so eminent on that 
day. At a most critical time of the battle 
the Crown Prince of Sweden rode up to 
him and implored him to advance his 
brigade, as nothing else would save the day. 

T. W. B. 


DELAFIELD ARMs (11 S. vi. 29, 117).— 
‘The reference to the article by Mr. Barron 
in The Ancestor is interesting, though of 
little value, for the statements contained in 
it are in large part founded on insufficient 
data—among them the assertion that the 
arms of Delafield are derived from those of 
Lascelles. A cursory examination of the 
rolls of arms in the British Museum shows 
in Harl. MS. 1459, fol. 490, the arms 
Sable, a cross patonce or, for ‘‘ De la feld,”’ 
and also for Massy, Harland, and Lassells 
of Allerthorpe; Harl. MS. 1407, fol. 8, 
shows the same arms for “de la filde,” 
Lasels, Braham, and Massey ; and Tiberius 
Manuscript D. 10, fol. 796, shows the same 
arms for “ Delafeld, and Massy of Holand, 
Lassells of Allerthorp.” Can Mr. Vapr- 


WALPOLE or any one else say what Dela- 
field is referred to in these manuscripts 


as the bearer of these arms? The bearer 
may have been Robert de la Felde of 
Middlesex, Clerk, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Controller of the Engrosser in 
the time of Edward III. (Cal. of Close Rolls). 
It is more likely, however, that they were 
the arms of Richard de la Felde (sometimes 
spelt Delafeld, and finally Dalafeld), Es- 
cheator of Essex and Herts, and a large 
and powerful landowner in Kent temp. 
Henry VI. (Fine Rolls and Cal. Pat. Rolls 
and Close Rolls). Where this Richard came 
from is uncertain, though the spelling of 
his name at this comparatively late date 
indicates that he came either directly from 
Treland or was a member of the branch of 
the same family settled at Waddesdon, 
Bucks. The arms, however, are not those 
of the Anglo-Irish family, which seems 
always to have borne Or, a lion rampant 
gules, sometimes differenced to indicate the 
various branches. 

But all this does not even tend to answer 
the query first made. Who was the “ Dela- 
field “°° who bore Sable, a cross patee or; 
crest, an ox’s foot couped sable ; and is said 
to have lived in Lancashire ? and what 
person of the name was it who used the 
crest a cross patee gules between two wings ? 

JoHuN Ross DELAFIELD. 

New York. 


OF MARY DE Bouun (11 5. 
vi. 211).—The mother of Henry V. died, 
and was buried with great pomp, at the 
end of June, 1394, at Leicester. 

A. R. Bayley. 


REFERENCE WANTED: 5. “ BIDE THY 
(11 8. vi. 189).—The following 
appears in a Leicestershire publication ot 
1907, and refers to the late Countess of 
Loudoun, who died in 1874, granddaughter 
of the first, and sister of the last, Marquis 
of Hastings :— 

‘** The Countess left a curious instruction in her 
will to the effect that after her death her right 
hand should be cut off and buried on an eminence 
in Donington Park, overlooking the valley of the 
Trent, above which a cross was to be erected, 
with the Loudoun motto, ‘I byde my tyme, 
inscribed upon it. This instruction differs in 
itself and in its issue from that found amongst 
the papers of the first Marquis of Hastings, whose 
right hand was to be cut off, kept, and buried 
with his widow, and not by itself, and whose 
wish in the matter was actually carried out, 
whilst that of the Countess of Loudoun was 
di-regarded.” 

Local opinion, however, has long been at 
issue upon the correctness of the concluding 
words. A book of 1832, in a strongly 
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partisan account of the Princess. (and 
Queen) Caroline affair, says that the first 
Marquis 

** desired that his right hand might be amputated 
immediately after his decease, as an expiatory 
judgment against himself, in having signed dis- 
honourable deeds to injure the happiness of the 


Princess.” W. B. H. 


** TOUCHING FOR A LOAN ”’ (11 S. vi. 228). 
—“T touched him for a bob ” is often used 
in this district among certain classes, but 
it does not of necessity mean that “I 
obtained a shilling from him.” It equally 
well might mean “ I asked him for a shilling,”’ 
which is a very different thing. 

Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


JOSEPH (11 8. vi. 145, 228, 257)- 
—TI searcely think there is the least doubt 
that the artist alluded to by Mr. Roserr 
PrerPornt was father of the Joseph Fussell 
who died this year in California. He (the 
father) was for some years constantly 
employed in London as a book and 1magazine 
illustrator, chiefly on wood; and not only 
was he well in with publishers, engravers, 
and editors, but, being of a pleasant, sociable 
disposition, he soon became intimately 
acquainted with the leading artists and 
literary men of his time. I was evidently 
mistaken in believing his name to have been 
John, misled by (or misreading) Algernon 
Graves’s ‘ Dict. of Artists.’ Joseph would, 
indeed, seem to have been an ‘hereditary 
name in the family. Joseph H. Fussell, 
a son of the lately deceased artist, is Secre- 
tary of the Universal Brotherhood and 
Theosophical Society at Point Loma. Hone’s 
artist was probably the Fussell, noted by 
Graves, who exhibited in London 1821-45. 
His drawings in the ‘ Every-Day Book ’ are, 
like most of those by even better-known 
artists in the same volume, miserably crude 
and amateurish. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Sir Water RawecH’s DrEscENDANTS 
(11 8S. vi. 191, 236). The Honywoods, 
Baronets of Kent, are descended, I believe, 
from a great - granddaughter, Frances, 
daughter of Philip Raleigh of Finchley 
Mere, son of Carew Raleigh, and grandson of 
Sir Walter. 


KENNETT AND Howe Famities (11 S. 


ii. 229; vi. 148).—There is also another 
reference (2 8. vil. 286). Is it possible that 


Mrs. Howe was a stepdaughter of Bishop 
R. J. Fynmore. | 


Kennett ? 


LIFTING THE BRIDE OVER THE THRESHOLD 
(11 S. vi. 191, 232).—I remember how, in 
the case of two weddings at the village of 
Coxbench, Derby, the brides were lifted 
over the doorstones of the cottages in 


which they were to “keep house.” This 


was done for luck. There were, as far as | 
remember—it is sixty years ago—some 
simple preparations made, the doorstone, 
or step, being carefully cleaned with sand- 
stone. When the wedding party came from 
church, the bridegroom and the best man 
made ‘‘a catseradle”’ of their hands and 
arms interlocked, and the bride, sitting in 
this, with an arm round the neck of each 
man, was then lifted and carried over “1” 
doorston,”’ care being taken that both 
carriers stepped over the stone so as not 
to dirty it. This was somewhat difficult, 
as the girl had to be carried sideways. 
the husband going first and amidst hails of 
wheat. These were cottage people, and all, 
old and young, thoroughly enjoyed it, though 
none, I suspect, had any other idea than that 
it was for luck. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


I have heard another explanation of the 
custom of lifting the bride over the threshold 
of her husband's house. It is to ensure that 
when she goes out she may always return. 
Perhaps a reminiscence of the idea that 
events go in pairs. H. B. 

Hotel Beau Rivage, Geneva. 


A chapter almost entirely devoted to 
this, giving the various theories and a 
logical conclusion, is in Samter’s * Geburt, 
Hochzeit, und Tod’; an article, likewise 
well documented, is Ogle’s ‘The House- 
Door in Greek and Roman Religion and 
Folk-lore,’ in American Journal of Philology. 
1911, xxxii. 251-71. 

In my view this lifting is one of the 
“Rites de Passage” (see Van Gennep's 
book so entitled) to save the bride from 
contact with malevolent spirits lurking 
especially at the threshold. A zoological 
parallel may make this clear: the hermit- 
crab, during transit from the shell it has 
outgrown to the protection of another, has 
its tender body exposed to danger from 
manifold enemies ready to snap at it; so 
the bride, leaving the protection of the 
divinities of her father’s house, and not 
having acquired that of her husband’s, 
needs the aid of many devices of her friends 
to ensure her arrival unharmed. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE QUEEN OF TAHITI'S FEATHER ROBE 
(11 S. vi. 210).—I read with interest Mr. 
WAKEFIELD Pim’s inquiry, and it brought 
to my mind a long-forgotten fact, that in 
the Museum at Belfast there was a feathered 
coat presented by the great naturalist Mr. 
Patterson, who brought it home from the 
South Sea Islands, where he had received it 
from the Queen. It had a wonderful history, 
which I forget, but which I trust some of 
the local antiquaries will revive. Can it be 
possible this is the cloak Mr. Pr inquires 
about? I will look out for further infor- 
mation. 

This also brings back the fact that over 
half a century ago there was a portion of 
the original Solemn League and Covenant 
in this Museum. Has it also been forgotten ? 
It was the portion signed by the Belfast 
Presbyterians, and should be a_ valuable 
relic of the stern days that are past. 

Score YEARS AND TEN. 


_ Mr. Robert M. Young, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
for many years Secretary of the Belfast 
Natural History and Philosophical Society 
—a society which supported a museum 
from 1831 until 1910, when the collections 
were handed over to the Belfast Corporation 
to be amalgamated with the municipal 
collections—has called my attention to Mr. 
Prim’s query. 
_ While the description given is not quite 
in accord with a robe in the Society's 
collection, it is possible that the robe to 
which he refers is the one now in the Belfast 
Municipal Museum. This robe is from the 
Sandwich Islands, and is made of scarlet 
feathers decorated with the few yellow 
feathers of the moho, a bird black with the 
exception of about a dozen yellow feathers 
under the wing. It is these yellow feathers 
only which are used to form the decoration 
on the scarlet ground. The robe was pre- 
sented to the Society as far back as 1841 by 
@ Mr. Gordon A. Thomson, a native of 
Belfast. According to records, Mr. Thomson 
happened to visit the chief island of the 
Sandwich group at a time when the monarch 
of the Sandwich Islands was involved in a 
quarrel with the French, who demanded 
money as indemnity for alleged injury. 
In order to satisfy this demand a number of 
valuable objects were offered for sale, includ- 
ing the feather robe now in Belfast, which 
was purchased by Mr. Thomson. 

Included in the same collection are a royal 
robe made of crimson velvet and white 
furs, which was presented by King George IV. 


to the Queen of the Sandwich Islands ; and 
another royal robe in tapa cloth from Tahiti. 
A. DEANE. 
Public Art Gallery and Museum, Belfast. 


GARRICK’S ‘SATIRE’ (11 S. vi. 250).—In 
replying to Mr. EpccumBe’s query it may 
be well to state for the benefit of the un- 
initiated, and the better comprehension of 
Garrick’s cynical lines, that among other 
curiosities which have for ages adorned the 
Great Hall at Warwick Castle, and are still 
exhibited to visitors when the family are not 
‘in residence,” are a huge metal porridge 
pot, out of which the legendary Guy is 
supposed to have fed; one joint of the spine 
of the wild dun cow which he is credited 
with having slaughtered on Dunsmore 
Heath ; and the tusk and shoulder-blade of 
a wild boar of gigantic dimensions which 
he is reputed to have slain. Full particulars 
of these and other relics will be found in 
the admirable and interesting ‘ History of 
Warwick Castle and its Earls,’ published 
in 1903, the authorship of which is accredited 
to the present Countess of Warwick, though 
it is an open secret in the county that the 
work is the result of arduous research on 
the part of a local divine who devoted many 
months to collecting the needful material 
in the Castle, Guy’s Cliff, and elsewhere. 
I may quote one extract from this book :— 

‘With regard to the relics attributed to Guy, 
and preserved at Warwick Castle, I fear these 
must, however reluctantly, be given up, at any 
rate so far as the legendary Guy is concerned, 
though he will retain, from sentimental motives, 
his caldron or porridge pot, fork, and sword. 
Antiquarians have shown that most of the 
‘ Guy relics belong to other periods, but, curiously 
enough, these eminent authorities overlook the 
fact that there have been more than one Guy of 
Warwick, and most of the armour so described 
belongs to Guy de Beauchamp, the famous Earl 
of Warwick who flourished in the reign of Ed- 
ward ITT.” 

Now as to the satire, I cannot do better 
than quote what that distinguished littérateur 
Mr. Perey Fitzgerald says in his * Life of 
David Garrick :— 

“Yet he [Garrick] was not quite above the 
sensitiveness which may underlie friendship 
between a player and ‘a_ Lord.” The best 
illustration of this is the little history of an 
invitation to Warwick Castle. He and his friend 
Arden had been strongly pressed to pass a week 
en famille at the Castle; he thought he would 
now avail himself of the invitation. They arrived, 
were received by the housekeeper, shown all the 
curiosities, treated to such light refreshment as a 
cup of chocolate, and then—bowed out like 
ordinary tourists. They were both bitterly 
indignant—Garrick especially, whom other Lords 
were only too proud to entertain. He turned 
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some very sarcastic rhymes on the affair, which, 

like all the sarcastic rhymes of the time, were 

shown about and copied, and soon got into print: 

He showed them Guy's pot, but he gave them 
no soup, 

No scent would his Lordship allow, 

Unless they had gnawed the blade bone of the 


Boar, 
Or the rib of the famous Dun Cow.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald adds :— 

“This is certainly undignified ; but it must 
be recollected that these lines were merely written 
as a joke for his own amusement, and that of his 
friends. The Earl was perfectly unconscious of 
his offence, having sent*some message which had 
not been delivered.” 

The date of this incident is put at circa 1759. 
WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


{Mr. W. H. Pert also thanked for reply.] 


THE TWELVE C_ESARS IN GOVERNMENT 
House, Catcurtra (11 S. vi. 205).—Mr. 
Witmot CorFIELD at the above reference 
conjectures that these may be part of the 
spoil from Chandernagore, 1757. If he will 
turn to ‘ The Life of Sir Stamford Raffles,’ 
by his widow, he will find that on 22 June, 
1813, Lord Minto acknowledges receipt of 
these spoils, “formerly in the Government 
Hall of the Dutch Governor-General at 
Batavia, and sent by Mr. Raffles to Lord 
Minto.” Lord Minto says :— 

‘** Your Twelve Cesars are placed on handsome 
pedestals in the marble hall at Calcutta, and you 
would be pleased to see how well they suit that 


fine room, and how ornamental they are in it.”’— 
Vol. i. pp. 198-9. 


JAMES RYAN. 


“* POMANDER ” (11 S. vi. 149, 213, 251). 
—‘ Of making Pomanders for Bracelets ’ is 
the title of chap. xvi. of Lib. V. of “ Poly- 
graphice : or The Arts of Drawing, Engrav- 
ing,....Beautifying and Perfuming, by Wil- 
liam Salmon, Professor of Physick, living 
at the Blew Balcony by Fleet-Ditch, near 
Holborn-Bridge,”” London, 5th ed., 1685, 
p. 432. The title of Lib. V. is ‘ An Idea of 
the Arts of Beautifying, Perfuming, Alchemy 
and Chiromancie.’ 

There are ten receipts. 
and the last. 

* Take Orrice powder, Cloves, Mace, Cinnamon, 
of each half an ounce, yellow Sanders, Styrax, 
sweet Assa of each two drachms, Ambergrise, 
Musk of each one drachm, Balsam of Peru, oil 
of Rhodi um of each one scruple, Civet two drachms, 
all being in fine powder (except the Balsam and 
oil) mix together, and make into paste with the 
Mucilage aforesaid, of which form Beads, drying 
them in the shade for use.” 

The receipt for ‘the Mucilage aforesaid ” 
is apparently, *“‘ Dissolve Gum Tragacanth 


I give the first 
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| Rose-water, so that it may be as thick 
_as Gelly ” (p. 430). 
| The tenth receipt is :— 
| ‘Take strong Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth 
in Rose-water, which make into paste with Musk 
Ambergrise in fine powder, of each a like 
| quantity, then anointing your palm and fingers 
'with oil of Musk, or some other sweet Oil, as of 
| Lavender or the like, form them into round little 
Balls or Beads, which put upon a string, and dry 
'them between two papers, being dryed, keep 
them close from the Air, till you have occasion 
to use them.” 

As in receipts 1, 2, 3, and 10 only is 
mention made of beads, bracelets, or little 
balls, I am inclined to think that the other 
six receipts, and perhaps all the ten, were 
available for the large pomanders. 

In seven out of the ten receipts given by 
Salmon labdanum is one of the ingredients. 
In Hannah Woolley’s receipt, quoted arte, 
p- 214, laudanum is given. See Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary,’ 
s.v. ‘ Laudanum,’ where is found 

Taudanum, Ladanum, Labdanum, a sweet- 
smelling transparent gum gathered from the 
leaves of Cistus Ledon, a shrub, of which they 
make pomander, it smells like wine mingled with 
spices ;’ Blount, 1674.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


May I remind your querist of the pretty 
story of ‘‘a Pomander Ball” which played 
a great part in the courtship of one of the 
young Pastons in medizval days, as recorded 
in Gairdner’s edition of ‘The Paston 
Letters’ ? The word often occurs in Her- 
rick’s poems. te 


Dick TurprIn’s Piston (11 8. vi. 107).— 
It should be placed on record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
that the evidence in favour of the authen- 
ticity of “ Dick Turpin’s pistol,” fo: nd in 
taking down the famous Globe Room at 
“The Reindeer Inn,” Banbury, is much 
stronger than the extract printed from The 
Times would suggest. The weapon, a 
double-barrelled horse pistol inlaid with 
gold, bears the inscription: ‘ Presented to 
Dick Turpin at the White Bear Inn, 
Drury lane, 7 Feb., 1735."’ Messrs. Westley 
Richards & Co.. the famous gun-makers of 
New Bond Street, state that the pistol was 
undoubtedly made in or about 1735. Its 
association with the famous highwayman 
is, I think, proved by ‘The Newgate Calen- 
dar. It is there recorded that after 


Turpin and his gang had obtained 7001. 
in the house of a farmer at Rippleside, near 
Barking, and had committed other robberies 
in January, 1735, they met, six of them, 
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at ‘The White Bear” in Drury Lane on 
7 Feb., 1735, and agreed to rob the house of 
«w Mr. Francis, ‘‘a farmer of Marylebone,” 
an enterprise which they carried out with 
much brutality. Turpin was executed at 
York on 7 April, 1739, and immediately 
after his execution there was published at 
York a pamphlet containing an account of 
his life (no doubt compiled from contem- 
porary newspapers), together with the 
shorthand report (by Kylls) of his trial at 
York. In this account of his career the 


date of the meeting is given also as 7 Feb.., | 


1735, but the place of meeting is said to be 
“The White Horse” in Drury Lane — 
a mistake which we may safely assume to 
be that of the provincial compiler of this 
narrative. unfamiliar with London  inn- 
names. The fact is, therefore, that * The 
Newgate Calendar’ and the York pam- 
phlet both agree on the date and place of 
the meeting of Turpin’s gang, and that both 
correspond with the details given in the 
inscription on the pistol found at Banbury. 
The writers of that day could not have 
taken the date and place from the pistol 
inscription, because they did not know of 
its existence, and it seems to me clearly 
established that this was Turpin’s pistol, 
presented to him by some of his audacious 
admirers on that night in 1735. 

How the pistol got to Banbury is not 
quite so clear. We know that in 1738, 
after the death of Tom King, Turpin had to 
fly from London, where the pursuit was 
too hot. He next turns up at Long Sutton 
in Lincolnshire, where he was calling himself 
Palmer (his wife’s name), and posing as a 
horse-dealer. Neither ‘The Newgate Calen- 
dar,’ the York pamphlet, nor Mr. T. Sec- 
combe’s very careful monograph, which 
appeared in The Essex Review in 1894, 
throws any light on Turpin’s route to Long 
Sutton, but it is quite conceivable that he 
may have worked (or robbed) his way 
round through Banbury, and stayed at 
*““The Reindeer Inn.” Then the handsome 
pistol. with its compromising inscription, 
may have seemed a dangerous companion 
for the gentleman who was going to start a 
new life in the North as “John Palmer.” 
He probably pushed it through a hole in 
the old wainscot, where it has remained for 
174 years. 

There were at one time so many bogus 
(or unauthenticated) Turpin relics in exist- 
ence that it seems useful that the genuine- 
ness of this pistol should be recorded. 

R. S. PENGELLY. 

12, Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park. 
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LET SEVERELY ALONE” (11 vi. 228), 
—The expression ‘‘ You must shun him.... 
by leaving him severely alone ” was used by 
Parnell in his speech at Ennis, 19 Sept., 
1880. See the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ xliii. 327, under ‘ Parnell.’ 

Mac. 


Compton ABDALE CHURCH (11 S. vi. 189). 
—Berstead Church, near Maidstone, had 
bears formed into pinnacles. 

W. Louis Kine. 

Wadesmill, Ware. 


Henry Hunt Pirer (11S. vi. 129, 176, 216, 
236, 294).—I do not know if the following 
notes of Mr. Piper’s connexion with the Shef- 
field Literary and Philosophical Society will 
be of any interest to your correspondent. 

The Society was founded in 1822 at the 
instigation of Mr. James Montgomery, Mr. 
Piper being one of the original proprietors. 
From the beginning the Society held monthly 
meetings, at which papers were read by some 
of its members, and also arranged for lectures, 
which were delivered to larger audiences. 

Mr. Piper gave the following papers and 
lectures to the Society : 

7 March, 1823 (paper).—‘ On the Effects of 
Education and Literary Pursuits.’ 

6 Aug., 1824 (paper).—‘* On the newly discovered 
Treatise by Cicero, ** De Republica.” ’ 

1 (or 2) Oct., 1824 (paper)— On the Dialect 
of Sheffield.’ This was given again as a lecture 
by request of the Council on 28 Jan., 1825, and 
afterwards published. 

5 May, 1826 (paper). On the Principles and 
Theories of Education.’ 

30 March, 1827 (lecture).—‘ On Music.’ 

12 Oct., 1827 (paper). On the Advantages of 
a Classical Education.’ 

29 Dec., 1828 (lecture)— On the History of 
Greece.’ 

6 March, 1829 (paper ).— On the Epicurean and 
Stoic Philosophy. 

2 Oct., 1829 (paper).—* An Examination of 
Phrenology.’ 

1 March, 1831 (paper).— On the Agricultural 
Plans adopted in the Netherlands for the Main- 
tenance of the Poor.’ 

3 Feb., 1832 (paper)—‘ On the Life and 
Writings (!) of Socrates.’ 

21 Feb., 1834 (lecture)—* On the Mind and 
Senses, and their Liability to Deception.’ 

7 March, 1834 (paper).—‘ On the Use of the 
Moods in Latin.’ : é 

Aug., 1834 (paper)— On Milton’s Sacred 
Drama.’ 

1 May, 1835 (paper)— On the Drama of 
Euripides.’ : 

6 May, 1836 (paper).—‘ On Physical Geography.’ 

2 June, 1837 (paper).—‘* On Peculiarities in 
the Structure of the English Language.’ 

2 April, 1840 (paper).—‘* On the Metaphysical 
Sciences.’ : 

3 Sept., 1841 (paper).—‘ On Roman Literature.’ 


| 

| | 
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No lists of the papers and lectures given 
in 1828 and 1830 are extant. The reason 
alleged for this deficiency in the case of the 
year 1828 makes one wonder if Mr. Piper 
was a good man of business: “The 6th 
Report Tet in the hands of the Rev. H. H. 
Piper. and therefore not printed.” 

Mr. 
in this year 1828. 
in 1826. 1827, 1834, 1837, 1840, and 1841. 
and a Member of the Council in 1823 (the 


first vear of the Society's existence), 1825, 
1830. 1831, 1832, 18: 35. 1836, 1838, and. 
1842. In 1843 his name disappears from 


the list of proprietors, and in 1846 he was 

elected an Honorary Member. He is then 

described as “the Rev. Henry Hunt Piper 

of Banbury.” G, C. Moore SMITH. 
Sheftield. 


A good deal of information respecting 
him may be found in ‘ Peeps into the Past : 
the Diaries of Thomas Asline Ward,’ edited 
by A. B. Bell, with Introduction and Anno- 
tations by R. E. Leader, B.A., Sheffield, 
1909. The Index, which is one of the best 
of its kind, gives no less than 122 references 
to him and his near relatives. E. G. B. 


RoBERT DENTON (11 8. vi. 169, 274).— 
Through a regrettable oversight, the point 
of my reply on p. 274 was lost. I omitted 
to include the baptism, in December, 1680, 
of Robert, son of Samuel Denton. 

C. 


Loxnpon Bripce (11 S. vi. 209).— 
The pamphlet mentioned by Mr. ALECK 
ABRAHAMS was reviewed at considerable 
leneth in The Mechanic's Magazine tor 
1831 (vol. xv. pp. 370, 394. 434), the last 
instalment being signed which 
probably stood for Charles V ignoles, a well- 
known engineer of that day. There was 
much discussion in The Mechanic's Magazine 
on the subject of London Bridge during the 
years 1828-32. to which Mr. Christopher 
Davy was the most prominent contributor. 
He wrote a series of articles on the bridges 


over the Thames ; the first of these appeared | 
on 16 Aug., 1829, and the series came to an | 


abrupt conclusion on 19 Feb., 1832 (vol. xvi. 
355). 
subject by the publication of a * Report of 
the Present State of the New London 
Bridge, in the course of which he refers 
to the circumstance that he was accom- 
panied in his survey by the editor of the 
magazine. It is very evident that the editor 
was in close touch with Mr, Christopher | 


Piper was President of the Society | 
He was a Vice-President | 


But on 31 March he resumed the | 


Davy, and also with the author of the 
‘Professional Survey. the publisher of 
which was identical with the publisher of 
the magazine. It is highly probable that 
Christopher Davy was the author of the 
pamphlet in question; but your corre- 
spondent will be able to satisfy himself by 
comparing it with Davy’s articles above 
alluded to. It will be interesting to know 
‘the result of his investigations. 


B. P. 


Frresacks (11 8. vi. 230).—I have just 
-seen in the shop of a Devonshire dealer 
three interesting pieces of ironwork. Two 
are firebacks of probably Stuart design. 
and have solid—.e., flat—backs. The third 
is rectangular in shape, the moulded design 
being that of Leonardo da Vinci's ‘ Last 
Supper.’ Its back is hollow—i.e., it follows 
the moulding. Can this be a_fireback 7 
If so, is it not a very unusual piece? I 
may add that all three were bought in or 
near Cheltenham, so that apparently Glouces- 
tershire may boast her ironwork as Sussex 
does hers. The museums of Lewes, Hast- 
ings, and Brighton contain notable examples 
of local firebacks. which seem to have been 
made from the sixteenth century onward. 
Some further particulars may be found 
in Mr. Arthur Hayden's * Chats on Cottage 
and Farmhouse Furniture * (Unwin, 1912). 
MARGARET LAVINGTON, 


BRINDLE S. vi. 251).—I have 
never seen any record of the arms of Brindle 
(de Burnhull) in any MS. of the arms of 
Lancashire gentry. nor in any of the heraldic 
Visitations. The quarterings of Gerard of 
Bryn do not include any coat that can be 
attributed to Brindle, a circumstance which 
seems to indicate that none such was ever 


known. \W. FARRER. 
Over Kellet. 
‘St. JoHNSTOUN’ (11S. vi. 252).—I have 


a note that ‘St. Johnstoun; or, John, Earl 
of Gowrie,” an historical novel in three 
volumes, is by Eliza Logan. She also wrote 
* Restalrig. a Novel by the author of ‘St. 
Johnstoun,’”” 2 vols., 1829. 

I know nothing about her. I have no 
recollection of ever having seen the query, or 
should have answered it, as my note was made 
some twenty-five years ago (10 8S. ii. 407). 

THOMAS. 


| SHEFFIELD Famity (11 8. vi. 231).—In 
reply to the query, Who was “ John, Lord 
| Sheffelde “? see G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peer- 


age,’ vol, viii. p. 125. N. I. N. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sir Sidney Lee. Second Supplement.—Vol. II. 
Faed-Muylridye (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

WeE who have passed middle life cannot turn 
over the pages of this volume without a feeling of 
sadness, for they are full of cherished memories 
of those who contributed much to the joy of 
living, as well as being helpful by the way in 
which they diffused their special knowledge. 

In this volume of 700 pages are 578 memoirs, 
not one of whichis without some special interest. 
We are glad to see that the number of biographies 
devoted to those distinguished in Literature (in- 
cluding journalism, philology, and philosophy) is 
the largest (125). Under Art (including archi- 
tecture, music, and the stage) the number is 80. 
It is strange that the smallest number (16) on 
the list is under Commerce and Agriculture. 
The lawyers and sportsmen are close as to num- 
bers—29 of the former and 21 of the latter. We 
ean refer to but a few. 

Of special interest to our readers is the account 
of Joseph Knight. Curiously enough, there are 
two Joseph Knights in this volume. The first 
is the landscape painter and engraver, who was 
born 27 Jan., 1837, and died 2 Jan., 1909. Al- 
though at the age of seven he lost his right arm, 
he made a reputation as a painter in oil and 
water colour, and as an engraver and etcher. 
Next to him in the‘ Dictionary’ comes our former 
Editor, born at Leeds on 24 May, 1829. When 
only 19, he composed a poem, * The Sea by 
Moonlight,’ of which we are so fortunate as to 
possess a copy. As our older readers know, it 
was on the death of Turle in July, 1883, that he 
took over the editorship of ‘N. & Q” He was 
also dramatic critic to The Atheneum, and 
his large knowledge of stage history caused him 
to be chosen as the chief contributor of the 
lives of actors and actresses to the * Dictionary.’ 
‘Notes by the Way’ contains a complete list 
of his contributions. Sir Sidney Lee, who has 
written the biography, records his handsome 
presence, courteous bearing, and fine literary 
taste. Many who read this review have them- 
selves enjoyed Knight’s friendship and experienced 
his great social charm. It is not too much to 
say of him that he was one of the most courteous 
gentlemen of the nineteenth century. Edward 
VII., roi charmant,”’ recognized his fascinat- 
ing personality. 

We turn next to the biography of a man with 
whom we and Knight were intimately associated, 
Norman Maccoll, who succeeded Dixon as editor 
of The Atheneum. Maccoll occupied the position 
until 1900, when, much to the regret of all con- 
nected with the paper, ill-health forced him to 
resign. Mr. Vernon Rendall in the short bio- 
graphy gives from personal knowledge a vivid 
description of him. He was reserved and shy, 
had a perfect horror of self-advertisement, and 
followed as much as possible in the old lines of 
keeping the name of the editor in the background. 
As an editor, he was indefatigable and would fre- 
quently return to the office, when the paper was 
just going to press, to correct something which 
had suddenly occurred to him. His obituary 
notices were one of the features of the paper. He 


led a most quiet, secluded life, and cared so 


little about politics that he never saw a morning 
paper until he read The Times at the office late 
in the day, after he had attended to his corre- 
spondence and other matters requiring immediate 
attention. His chief recreation consisted of Sun- 
day walks with Leslie Stephen and a group 
of literary men; and although he met with a 
bad accident at golf, by which he nearly lost the 
sight of one eye, he remained to the last an 
enthusiastic golfer. He was not a man of many 
friends, but the few who enjoyed his friendship, 
as we did, know how perfect and sincere it was. 

Mr. G. 8. Boulger reminds us in his biography 
of George Manville Fenn that it was Dickens who 
discovered him. ‘In Jeopardy’ appeared in 
All the Year Round in 1864. This attracted the 
notice of other editors, and manuscripts were soon 
accepted by James Payn for Chambers’s Journal. 
Fenn’s separate books number more than 170. 

‘ Frederick Gard Fleay,’ contributed by the 
editor, tells of his winning the Trevelyan Prize 
for an essay on phonetic spelling. Like Skeat, 
whose death we are now lamenting, he was a 
leading advocate of English orthographic reform, 
and edited The Spelling Reformer in 1880-81. 
In 1874 he joined the New Shakspere Society 
on its formation by Furnivall, whose biography, 
also written by Sir Sidney Lee, appears a few 
pages later. This gives an account of Furnivall’s 
services in originating the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and forming 
the Early English Text Society, which began 
with 75 subscribers, Ruskin and Tennyson 
amongst them. At his death 140 volumes had 
been issued in the original series, and 107 in the 
extra series. ‘ Richard Garnett’ is yet another 
biography we owe to Sir Sidney Lee. Garnett 
was well named by Bishop Creighton ‘“ the ideal 
librarian,” for not a student visiting the library 
of the British Museum sought his help in vain. 
The biography testifies to his amazing literary 
activity. 

Dr. Ward contributes the biography of Sir 
Theodore Martin, who will chiefly be remembered 
by his Life of the Prince Consort. Among the 
longest biographies is that of Sir Henry Irving, 
by Mr. Harold Hf. Child, who supplies an account 
ot his early struggles and industrious persistency 
before he obtained success. We notice one slight 
slip. Tom Hood was the author of the well- 
known poem he was wont to recite, not Lytton, 
whose novel ‘Eugene Aram’ still finds readers. 

Among the clergy are Farrar and Fleming ; 
and among the Free Churchmen Alexander 
Maclaren, Baptist divine (1826-1910), and Dr. 
Samuel Gosnell Green (1822-1905), another 
Baptist minister. Green was from 1863 to 1876 
President of Rawden College, and afterwards 
became editorial secretary to the Religious Tract 
Society. His most important work was_ his 
*‘ Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testa- 
ment,’ which ran through several editions ; and 
in 1904 he edited a revised edition of Dr. Angus’s 
‘ Bible Handbook.’ He, with Dr. Jacobs, Head 
Master of Christ’s Hospital (1853-68), was respon- 
sible for the New Testament in the revised version 
of the English Bible designed by Joseph Gurney, 
who defrayed the large outlay it must have 
necessitated. 

Mr. Macdonald supplies the biography of 
Holyoake, whose services in obtaining the frees 
dom of thought and the freedom of the Press 
which we now enjoy should be held in lasting 
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remembrance. Although what is termed a secu- 
larist, he respected all differences of opinion on 
religious questions, and in recent years frequently 
attended places of worship. We, who knew him 
well, remember with pleasure his gracious per- 
sonality, and felt how true was Gladstone's re- 
mark about him: ‘‘ Holyoake is a better Christian 
than he knows.’’ He did much to forward the 
co-operative movement. A few pages later in 
the volume we find a biography of another 
remarkable man, Joseph Leycester Lyne, ‘* Father 
Ignatius’ (1837-1908), who advocated the 
revival of monasticism in the Church of England, 
and on his starting a guild for men and boys, 
with himself as superior, was presented by Pusey 
with his monastic habit. In 1863 he acquired 
premises near Norwich, but these he had to 
abandon. In 1871 he published a work entitled 
‘Leonard Morris; or, The Benedictine Novice,’ 
which The Atheneum, in reviewing it on the 
14th of October, refused to treat as a novel, 
but regarded ‘‘as a defence of what Mr. Lyne 
is now attempting....He wants, as _ before, 
thousands of pounds from the workers in the 
world, to enable him and his companions to keep 
‘their alleged vow of poverty, in a great Bene- 
dictine establishment.’? The review very 
severe, and condemns the uncharitable spirit 
Lyne exhibited towards those who differed from 
him. In 1869 he established his monastery at 
Llanthony, but his effort to revive monasticism 
in England bore little fruit. We who have fre- 
quently heard him preach were impressed with 
his sincerity ; some of his sermons were most 
eloquent, perhaps the most eloquent of all being 
that on the occasion of the death of Father Pur- 
chas at Brighton. 

Among journalists we note John Latey, who 
succeeded his father as editor of The Illustrated 
London News, one of the kindliest of men, and 
a founder of the London Press Club ; and Maxwell 
Tylden Masters, editor of The Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle. There is yet another biography for which 
we specially thank Sir Sidney Lee—that of the 
poet Gerald Massey, many of whose poems first 
appeared in The Atheneum. Like Tennyson, he 
made many changes in his poems after their first 
appearance. 

If space allowed, we could say much more about 
the men whose names appearin this most interest- 
ing volume. We offer our hearty thanks to Sir 
Sidney Lee for the many biographies he has 
himself contributed, as well as for the industry 
he has displayed in the selection of names for 
inclusion. Not the least of his services are 
those he has rendered in giving a permanent 
record of some who would otherwise probably 
have passed into oblivion. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and a holograph will of 
Edward FitzGerald are among the most valuable 
of the items in Messrs. Sotheran’s Catalogue 729, 
which we have recently received. For the best 
of the letters written to Crabbe’s son in 1849 on 
the subject of his biography of his father 151. 15s. 
is asked, and for the will, dated 1858, 637. A 
copy of the original edition of the ‘ Workes of 
Reniamin Jonson,’ 2 vols., folio—the edition 
giving the names of actors of some of the plays, 


with Shakespeare among them—is to be had for 
| 351. (1616-41). Of foreign items the most valu- 
able are, perhaps, the two La Rochefoucauld 
MSS.: one of the ‘ Mémoires ’—containing the 
whole of them, and mentioned in.the Introduc- 
tion to M. Petitot’s edition — contemporary, 
521. 10s.; the other, one of the seven known 
contemporary MSS. of the Mémoires sur les 
Brigues a la Mort de Louis XIII., les Guerres de 
Paris et de Guyenne, et la Guerre des Princes,’ 
as written by La Rochefoucauld’s secretary and 
corrected by himself, having also corrections in 
another hand and 22 portraits, c. 1660, 631. A 
letter from Tennyson to Mr. Weld about his lost 
poem * Arm’—‘‘ If The Times won't put it in, 
send it to The Morning Chronicle, The Atheneum 
—anywhere ’’—is offered for 527. 10s. The poem 
has reference to the Volunteer Movement. John 
of Capua, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, translated into Latin a Hebrew version 
of the Buddhist ‘ Fables de Pilpay’; this, in 
turn, in the sixteenth century was translated into 
Spanish, and we notice that a copy of the second 
or Saragossa edition of the Spanish is here to be 
had: a good copy, bearing the book-plates of 
Lord Shelborne and Lady Pomfret, 1531, 34/. 
The first and second books on arithmetic, offered 
for 351. and 311. 10s. respectively, form an attrac- 
tive item. ‘The first, the ‘ Libro de Abacho,’ by 
Piero Borgo, or Borgi, is a 4to printed in Gothic 
letter, with woodcut initials, and the note of the 
date runs: ‘‘ Nela inclita cita de venetia a 
corni. 2, augusto 1484 fu imposto fine ala presente 
opera.’ The second, ‘ Pictagoras [sie] Arith- 
metrice introductor,’ ‘‘ Impresso nella excelsa 
cipta di Firéze per | Lorenzo de Morgiani ct 
Giouanni Thedesco da Maganza fi | nito a di 
primo di | Génaio 1491,” is also in Gothic letter, 
and contains a large woodcut of Pythagoras 
teaching. There are also a first edition of ‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates,’ eight numbers in the original 
black cloth cover, for 25l. (Moxon, 1811-8); 
a copy of Stow’s ‘ Chaucer,’ containing ‘* diuers 
ad | dicions, whiche were neuer in printe before : 
with the siege and | destruccion of the worthy 
citee of Thebes, compiled | by Jhon Lidgate, 
Monke of Berie,’ a _ black-letter folio, 1561, 
281. 10s.; and Ackermann’s ‘ History of the 
University of Oxford,’ with the descriptive text 
by William Combe, on large paper, and the plates 
coloured by hand, 1814, 401. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpiTorR1AL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
ea the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


Percy R. Situ (Ruislip). — Please give fuller 
address ; letter forwarded has been returned. 


R. L.—The lines, which are somewhat misquoted, 


form the end of stanza v. of Browning’s ‘ Cristina.’ 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage 3d. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 
EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 
AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


{T HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each finds 
in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan. 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted.”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb. 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”— Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to 
THE PUBLISHER, 41, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages, 
The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 
*1 Month 3 Months d 12 Monthe 
ONE Vol. ... 6 <0 
TWO Vols. ... 6 010 6 
FOUR Vols. 0 014 0 
EIGHT Vols. sss 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 0 oe 115 0 
* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. 

TWO Vols. ... 

THREE Vols, . 

TWELVE Vols. ... 5 6 5 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 424 0 06 0 010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application, 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance), 
AND AT W.H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BKANCHES, 
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